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Few of the preachers fail to deal with questions which are of special 
importance to young men. 

These sermons from some of our representative preachers furnish a 
fine opportunity for the study of sermonic style. The students of 
divinity of Yale must have received large benefit, not only from the 
spiritual truths presented, but as well from the homiletic hints afforded 
by these sermons. In structure some of the work is seriously open to 
criticism. One preacher uses nearly one-half of his time in getting at 
the proposition which he is to discuss. Another in the text "I 
thought upon my ways, and turned my feet unto thy testimonies," 
finds the theme, "The Evolution of a Thinker." A third, discussing 
"Selected Lives," takes as his first division, "The Selected Life;" 
making his general theme and first division practically one. The 
style of some is simple, clear, direct. That of others is involved and 
somewhat stilted. The sermon on "The Part We Know," by Dr. 
McKenzie, is one of the very best in the volume. Taking words 
familiar to everyone — "Silver and gold have I none; but such as I 
have I give thee" — he sets forth with great freshness and force the 
importance of using that which we have. The thought is by no means 
a new one, but he gives to it a new importance. The introduction is 
short and simple, the divisions clear and striking, his vocabulary choice 
and vigorous. Lathan A. Crandall. 



Genesis of the Social Conscience. By H. S. Nash, Professor 
in the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp. viii + 309. Cloth, 
81.50. 
In charming and impressive style this work presents the evidence 
for the belief that historic Christianity is the purest and most power- 
ful social force in history. External institutions and their develop- 
ment are passed over, the author's purpose being to disclose the mental 
factors which have wrought the transformations of society from within. 
The starting point is the conception of man as soul, having worth 
within himself, apart from wealth, rank, or other visible distinctions. 
Christianity inherited from Hebraism and diffused in the world the 
monotheistic idea of God, the theological dogma which unifies the race 
and assures a common life in the universe. The idea of the one right- 
eous God becomes an ideal, a creative force, a new starting point of 
progress. 
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Emphasis was placed upon personality and freedom, and thus upon 
the duty and power of realizing the best self. The sense of universal 
sin dealt a blow at the pretensions of aristocracy. The hope of a 
divine kingdom, in which humanity realizes a social bond, raises the 
estimate of the value of each member of the race. Duty acquires a 
new significance in the Christian society. The reformer's conscience 
is born, and with it the social question. 

The gifts and limitations of paganism are treated. The activity of 
the missionary church shows God at work in the service of the lowly. 
The separation of church and state was necessary in order that man 
might be thought of as more than a mere instrument of political organ- 
ization, as himself an end. The modern revolution was the secular 
expression of the intrinsic value of the common man. 

This mode of treating history as the development of ideas has 
great advantages, since it serves to emphasize the spiritual factor. But 
there are disadvantages. Writing on behalf of the common man 
should usually be addressed to the common man, and the ordinary 
mortal interprets the spirit by means of the body. It is impossible to 
present philosophical concepts with the greatest vividness and force as 
abstractions. Social ideas are embodied in social institutions, and 
are strongly influenced by them. Nevertheless we have here brilliant 
forms of statement, a powerful defense of a Christianized democracy, 
and an apologetic argument of high value. 

C. R. Henderson. 
University of Chicago. 



The Philosophy of Ancient India. By Richard Garbe. (Chicago : 
The Open Court Publishing Company, 1897; pp.489; cloth, $0.50; 
paper, $0.25.) Two of the three essays presented here, reprinted from 
the Monist of 1894, are substantially the same as the third and fourth 
chapters of the introduction to the author's admirable treatise, Die 
Sdmkhy a- Philosophic The "Brief Outline of a History of Indian Phi- 
losophy" adds a summary of the Samkhya doctrine to the "Ueberblick 
iiber die anderen philosophischen Systeme Indiens." From other 
chapters of the same work are taken the account of the Yoga phi- 
losophy and the statement of the attitude of philosophers toward the 
mythology. The digression on the doctrine of samsara is similarly 
transferred, and not very happily inserted at full length in this "brief 
outline." The essay on "The Connection between Indian and Greek 



